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AMERICAN PRINTED HANDWRITING 

Patricia Siegel 

ABSTRACT: This article addresses the graphological implica¬ 
tions of printed handwriting and gives suggestions regarding 
its interpretation. It highlights the widespread use of printing 
based on a survey of American job candidates and research of 
fifth grade handwritings and Star-Wave-Tests. High function¬ 
ing printers and inhibited, stylized and spontaneous printing 
categories are identified. Personality and brain dynamics of 
printed and script writing of the same individuals are also 
described. The high incidence of printing among preteens, 
including left-slanted printing among girls, is discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 

Printing relies on contracted movements and, for the most part, avoids hori¬ 
zontal connections between letters — connections which are associated with the 
social-emotional realm of personality. Despite its prevalence, little formal grapholog¬ 
ical attention has been given to printing other than as an expression of disconnection 
or as a facade. 

Printing, however, is not simply disconnected cursive writing. I propose it is 
another entity with its own dynamics. In its manuscript form, it is symbolically tied 
to a more elementary school model. In its block capital form, it conveys a grander self- 
image or reflects technical/aesthetic motivations. 

Graphologists need a fuller understanding of the motive and impetus which 
underlies various printing styles. This includes possible implications of the writer’s 
physical approach to the page and the brain’s processing of cursive and printed writ¬ 
ing. We have to guard against simplistic interpretations because printing styles are 
as varied and individualistic as are cursive scripts. 

In a survey I conducted of 175 handwritings of American job candidates, 26% 
of the women and 40% of the men use some form of printing as their preferred writ¬ 
ing style. There are two principal kinds of printing, manuscript and block capital. 
Manuscript, representing the majority of printers, involves the three writing zones 

This paper was presented at the International Congress of Graphology in Paris, March, 1997. It was later 
presented at The American Society of Professional Graphologists’ Conference, February, 1999 and has been 
translated for GRAMMA, July, 1997 and La Graphologie, October, 1997. 
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and incorporates lower case letters. Block capital printing, used predominantly by 
men, is written in a single zone with all capital letters. There are also writers in this 
survey (5%) who use a mixed script, combining printing and cursive writing. 

A study of 88 culturally diverse fifth graders, ages ten to twelve, revealed that 
as many as 86% of the girls and 54% of the boys choose to print when given a creative 
writing assignment. These children had been taught cursive script at eight or nine 
years of age but still feel more comfortable printing. None of the students, however, 
printed consistently in block capitals, and only one student wrote in a mixed printing 
and cursive form, suggesting that these writing styles are developmentally more 
advanced. 

Note that a much higher percentage of children print than do adults. Whereas 
printing is more common among adult men, with fifth graders, printing is more com¬ 
mon among girls. It is unclear whether these differences are simply age related or 
reflect a changing cultural phenomenon, gender issues, or all of the above. 

These statistics do imply that printing has gained general acceptance in 
American culture. Therefore, we as graphologists can no longer ignore printing, nor 
sweep it aside as we search out the “true” personality in cursive writing. Printing has 
to be evaluated not simply as a poor cousin of cursive, but as an individualized expres¬ 
sion of personality in its own right. 

HIGH FUNCTIONING PRINTERS 

I present here four high-functioning printers. The first (Figure 1) is a well- 
respected thirty-five year old scientist. He prints with individualized block capital let¬ 
ters. It is a fast, spontaneous writing with flexible, resourceful movements and many 
letter connections. Although a highly connected writing, it clearly follows a printing 
model. This man not only has a superior scientific acumen, but is an excellent writer 
and communicator. The letter connections highlight the creative agility with which he 
performs. 

Use of printed forms often correlates with technically precise individuals who 
are comfortable manipulating data and detail. Printing tends to be associated with 
people who have an objective, rational orientation, although that is not always the 
case. There are certain professions, such as engineering and architecture, which 
require printing. 

The choice of block capitals is also symbolic of capitalizing the writer’s self- 
importance. With the absence of relative upper and lower zone projections, the 
emphasis is on the middle zone, and its size takes on more significance. The middle 
zone dominance of block capital printing also implies a pragmatic focus. 
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Top: Figure 1, scientist, block capital printing, M, age 35; 

Bottom: Figure 2, administrative assistant, manuscript printing, F, age 20. 
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High Functioning Printers, Mixed Print and Cursive Script 
Top: Figure 3, business administrator, F; 
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The second handwriting (Figure 2) is the manuscript print of an energetic, 
effective and cooperative administrative assistant. Manuscript printing has its ori¬ 
gins in the early years of school, and a rounded, relatively disciplined manuscript 
writing such as this beckons back to young students’ need to be liked by their peers 
and to please the teacher. This is not a pure manuscript handwriting. Block capital 
letters (“A’s”, “R’s” and garland “N’s”), interspersed among the predominantly manu¬ 
script letters, reflect her ambition and need for recognition. Often a combination of 
manuscript and block capital letters creates a disharmonious projection which stems 
from a conflicted self-image. But in this case, the writing’s overall consistency, firm 
stroke quality and balanced spacial distribution reflect a practical, realistic woman 
with a conventional attitude and a goal-oriented outlook. 

The last two examples of high functioning printers actually have a mixed 
style of printing and cursive writing. A mixed style can highlight the ingenuity and 
versatility of the writer or, where there are strong inconsistencies, can reflect conflict 
and poor emotional integration. If done with speed and agility, it implies intellectual 
and social fluency. 

Sometimes, it is difficult to categorize a handwriting as print or cursive. One 
such handwriting (Figure 3) is by a female business administrator, the third of the 
high-functioning printers. She alternates between print and cursive, but the roots of 
most of the letters are from a printed format. There are strong horizontal and verti¬ 
cal movements with heavy pressure. This woman has entrepreneurial flair and mar¬ 
keting savvy. She is a confident, dominant presence yet sophisticated enough to mod¬ 
erate her overt behavior. Motivated by a need for status and material rewards, she 
has the wherewithal and the social persona to attain her objectives. 

The fourth handwriting (Figure 4) is another mixed print and cursive script, 
this time of a nurturing and much appreciated nursery school teacher. Its poised but 
youthful expression gives a clue to her ability to reach back to her childhood’s sensi¬ 
bilities and empathize with young children. The patiently drawn rounded forms, as 
well as the breaks between letters created by the print mode, reflect her sensitive 
reserve, kindness and quiet warmth. The secure alignment and spacial consistencies 
come from her innate sense of order and reliability. 

WHY IS PRINTING SO PREVALENT IN THE UNITED STATES? 

There are several factors which may contribute to the current trend to print. 
Americans are, more than ever, a melting pot of diverse cultures. There is no typical 
American. Still, our society’s immersion in technology influences us all. 

Educational systems differ from state to state. Handwriting, however, is not 
the focus of attention. Cursive writing is taught but, usually, not much time is spent 
refining it as a discipline. 
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In the past, writers took great pride in the appearance of their handwriting. 
Today our society is result-oriented. The question becomes “Is the communication 
clear?” not “How attractively packaged is that communication?” 

Cultural patterns have changed over the last few decades. Working mothers 
and substitute child care are the norm. The popularity of television and the comput¬ 
er eats away at time spent socializing. We have to wonder whether America’s culture 
and consuming fascination with technology is interfering with our children’s nurtur¬ 
ing and emotional development. We wonder, too, is this being reflected in American 
handwritings and the tendency to use a detached, printed form of communicating? 

INHIBITED PRINTING 

The printscripts of Nick (Figure 5) and Paul (Figure 6) are slow and self-con¬ 
scious. 

Emotionally, both men are poorly integrated and have inadequate social 
skills. Yet, each is technically adept in his field. In their writing, progressive move¬ 
ment is severely inhibited. Self-conscious efforts to control impulses help check feel¬ 
ings which are too intense to expose. 

Nick’s handwriting, both at age 33 and at 71, is very immature. The stiff, iso¬ 
lated letter forms, combined with unstable alignment, inconsistent letter slant and 
frequent retracing and patching, show his anxiety, calculated reserve and inordinate 
preoccupation with minutiae. His inability to connect rhythmically on the page is 
mimicked in his relationships, in his inability to appropriately express emotions 
which threaten to overwhelm him. Nick’s affected printscript reflects rigid behavior 
patterns hiding anger and resentment which seethe below the surface. Although one 
cannot rule out the possible contribution of neurological impairments in his writing, 
psychological problems remain evident. 

Nick was a statistics professor with a doctorate from a prestigious university 
and the author of numerous articles in his field. He was a loner, “terrorized” his stu¬ 
dents and was described as manipulative and dogmatic by his associates. 

Paul’s printing is a rigid facade. His perfectionist regularity combined with 
idiosyncracies, such as the broken “g” and elaborated “a,” and “r,” are unorthodox and 
stem from self-preoccupation, perfectionism and anxious concern. He lacks the flexi¬ 
bility to relate openly and spontaneously. Like Nick, his emotional intensity and 
resentments are hidden by an overcontrolled, artificial printscript. Paul was a finan¬ 
cial officer who performed his technical duties adequately but was unable to see the 
forest for the trees and related poorly to his associates. His is a predominantly inhib¬ 
ited handwriting which also employs stylized forms. 
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Figure 5, Nick, professor, M; Top, age 33; Bottom, age 71. 
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If you compare the printing of Ted Kaczynski (Figure 7), the Harvard gradu¬ 
ate, mathematical genius and accused Unabomber, with the printing of Nick and 
Paul, there are some noteworthy similarities. Kaczynski’s writing is linear, awkward¬ 
ly segmented and irregular, as is Nick’s. Like Paul, Kaczynski uses idiosyncratic let¬ 
ters, such as the divided “g” and “r” and an elaborated “f,” among otherwise simplified 
manuscript forms. He is able to maintain a relatively even alignment, but the print¬ 
ing lacks cohesion and fluency. His nervousness and anxiety seem to jump off the 
page. His poor self-esteem is obvious. 

Kaczynski was known as a loner by his roommates at college. It is not unusu¬ 
al for exceptionally brilliant, particularly narrowly focused math and science stu¬ 
dents, to feel unconnected with their peers. Here, the isolation and weak masculine 
image evident in the writing is a dangerous combination, especially when considering 
the emotional fragility depicted in the brittle stroke quality. 

Newt Gingrich’s printscript (Figure 8), is spontaneously executed but with 
neglected forms. Gingrich, although censured by Congress for ethics violations, man¬ 
aged to get reelected as Speaker of the House. The writing’s awkward angularity 
comes close to dissolving into thread, obscuring the message. Mostly manuscript let¬ 
ters are interspersed with some block capitals in the middle of words and cursively 
connected forms. The forward progression is irregular. 

Gingrich’s linear style of printing — fast, moderately irregular and unadorned 
— is typical of men with shrewd technical and analytical minds, often developed to 
compensate for inner frustrations and emotional deficiencies. They pursue their objec¬ 
tives with an impersonal focus on the task at hand. The writing is devoid of the emo¬ 
tional richness and warmth which would be indicated by rounder, fuller forms. The 
resourceful individuality of Gingrich’s writing takes on an aggressive thrust with 
sharply released strokes. Looking at the long, insistent arrows which overwhelm his 
small star-like self-representation, it is not surprising that he was pulled off course 
by his striving need to assert himself. 

STYLIZED PRINTING 

In contrast to Gingrich’s awkwardly linear printscript, are the stylized print¬ 
ing of Paula (Figure 9) and Carol (Figure 10). The focus of their writing is to present 
an attractively packaged image. Their self-conscious emphasis on form denies free, 
spontaneous expression and represents an artificial persona which is active, calculat¬ 
ing and ego dominant. An emotional detachment guards against exposing their vul¬ 
nerabilities and allows them to cope. These printscripts are rehearsed graphic state¬ 
ments of the writer’s contrived individuality as they strive for status and recognition. 

The boldness of Paula’s and Carol’s printing implies an overcompensating 
self-assurance which can fade when they are out of the spotlight. The elongated force¬ 
ful strokes in their printing show aggressive tendencies despite their constructed, 
social demeanors. The exaggerated mannerisms of their letter forms point to neurot¬ 
ic tendencies. 
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Figure 7: Ted Kaczynski, the “Unabomber,” M, age 53. 
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Both Joan Fontaine, the actress, and Ethyl Kennedy, Robert Kennedy’s 
widow, have stylized, self-conscious printing, but their graphic projections differ con¬ 
siderably. Fontaine (Figure 12) gives a dramatic presentation on the page as well as 
on the stage. She creates an artificial persona worn like a fancy dress for her audi¬ 
ence. Hiding behind her self-centered persona, she defends against intrusions into her 
inner world. 

Ethel Kennedy (Figure 11) also tries to make an impression on the reader 
with stylized capital letters — the “J,” “M,” “W” and “E.” But she does not have 
Fontaine’s vitality and creative flair. The stroke quality is fragile and hesitant, reflect¬ 
ing her anxieties, her vulnerability. She seems too susceptible to sustain the persona 
under the pressure of everyday living. There could be a physical susceptibility as well. 
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Stylized Printing 

Left: Figure 11, Ethel Kennedy, Robert Kennedy’s widow, F; 
Right: Figure 12, Joan Fontaine, actress, F. 
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SPONTANEOUS PRINTING 

Printing, as a class of writing, is often stereotyped as inhibited and self-con¬ 
scious. But Steve’s and Nina’s printscripts (Figures 13 and 14) are irregular and spon¬ 
taneous, illustrating their eagerness to accomplish as well as their distaste for 
imposed structure. 

Steve’s large block capital letters highlight his youthful ambition and need to 
prove himself. The printing not only reflects his technical aptitude, but the closeness 
of the letters to each other is also symbolic of a struggle to rein in the impulsive 
aspects of his personality as seen in his acute right slant and uneven, upward align¬ 
ment. 

Nina, as her restless, undisciplined printing suggests, needs to feel indepen¬ 
dent and unconfined. Simplified forms and resourceful connections reflect her inher¬ 
ent talent and lively personality, but the labile stroke quality and uneven, scattered 
presentation imply that she has limited attention for follow-through. She operates by 
intuitive “feel” rather than with diligent application. 

PRINT VERSUS CURSIVE WRITING: WHICH SHOULD BE ANALYZED? 

When anyone prints exclusively, it should be considered an accurate graphic 
representation of the person’s functional maturity and personality. If the graphologist 
relies solely on requested cursive writing in these cases, the evaluation may be dis¬ 
torted. That said, cursive writing can be of considerable value as a supplement to the 
printscript. Cursive writing gives a clue to the writer’s personality at the time when 
he or she converted to printing — maybe as a teenager or perhaps as a young adult. 
In that case, cursive writing provides insight into the maturational process and deep- 
seated emotions. 

If an individual alternates between printing and cursive styles, then each 
should be given equal weight in bringing together the writer’s personality. Alternating 
between print and cursive styles can imply versatility, a changeable nature and/or 
reflect a different dimension of the personality. It helps to know in what situations 
printing or cursive is used and which is preferred. Printing is learned at an earlier 
developmental stage than cursive. The adult who uses a pure printscript may be tap¬ 
ping into earlier emotional reactions as well, particularly if it is in a manuscript style. 
This interpretation depends on the stroke quality, sophistication and overall maturi¬ 
ty of the printing. 

Daniel’s printing (Figure 15) is tentative and uncertain. Its weak projection is 
punctuated by heavily retraced periods, hinting at his frustration, perseveration and 
conflicted emotions. But an even alignment and simplified letter forms reflect a func¬ 
tional technical intelligence and an ability to organize his daily routine. 
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The cursive sample is highly contracted and juvenile in its expression with 
heavy emphasis on retracing. Here, the cursive writing gives the graphologist a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the depth of Daniel's frustrations, pervasive underlying anxi¬ 
eties and poor resilience at the time. Under stress this fragile balance could collapse. 

Daniel's cursive and printed writings are both plotted on the Anthony/Roman 
Graphological Psychogram (Figure 16) which presents forty graphic characteristics 
ranked on a ten-point scale and divided among eight psychological sectors. The 
Functional Productivity and Form Level scores calculated for the print writing are 
low average. For the cursive writing, they are significantly lower and potentially dys¬ 
functional. In addition, the psychogram highlights conflicting dynamics between print 
and cursive, especially in the repression sector, thereby providing an objective screen 
for evaluating the imbalance in Daniel's personality. 

BRAIN DYNAMICS OF PRINTED AND CURSIVE WRITING 

There is evidence that, at least for some people, printing and cursive writing 
involve different brain dynamics. 

Jeannine Herron reported on two left-handers who made inadvertent spelling 
errors when writing in script in the inverted hand position, but spelled correctly when 
printing in the non-inverted hand position. 

Subject M.H. (Figure 17) printed sample A with the non-inverted hand pos¬ 
ture without any errors in spelling. In sample B, written with his usual inverted hand 
posture, there are spelling and execution errors in the words “script,” “faster,” “using” 
and “printing.” In sample C, he was asked to write in script again with the non-invert¬ 
ed position. He found it difficult, but this time spelled the word “script” correctly. 

Jerre Levy's research revealed a relationship between writing posture and 
visual hemispheric laterality. The brain organization for written language among left¬ 
handers with an inverted writing posture is closer to that of right-handers than other 
left-handers who write in a non-inverted posture. Herron's examples imply that 
spelling ability and the tendency to print can also be related to hand posture. 

It is speculative at this point whether printing and cursive writing also reflect 
differences in thinking styles or emotional attachment. As graphologists we should 
not lose sight, however, that there are possible neurological influences for printing. 
People who switch between printed and cursive writing may be tapping into varying 
moods or adaptations of the moment which correlate with the different writing styles. 

FIFTH GRADE STUDY 

The study of 88 fifth graders referred to earlier was conducted in three class¬ 
es, of about 28 to 30 students each, over a three year period by Eleanor Newark, a 
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Figure 15: Daniel, M, age 22 

Top: printing; Bottom: cursive on lined paper. 
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Figure 17: M.H., printing and script. Correct spelling with non-in verted hand in positions 
(A and C) and incorrect spelling with inverted hand in position (B), from Herron, Jeannine, 
editor, Neuropsychology of Left-handedness, Academic Press, 1980. 
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graphologist and retired elementary school principal, recently deceased. I assisted 
with its design and evaluation, and the students’ teacher provided additional input. 
At the onset, the study was designed to compare Ursula Ave-Lallemant’s Star-Wave- 
Test with the students’ handwriting, and this aspect of the evaluation is still in 
progress. 

Unexpectedly, the majority of the fifth graders, and in particular girls, chose 
to print rather than write in cursive; of the girls who printed, more than half chose to 
write with a left slant. 

In one class, photographs were taken of the students while writing, providing 
information regarding handedness, pen hold, paper and head positions. There was 
surprising diversity in writing positions among the students, with many using uncon¬ 
ventional approaches. 

Sharon’s large, left-slanted, arcaded manuscript printing (Figures 18a) is very 
typical of the female students. The use of stylized lower case letters, such as the “e,” 
“g” and “m” here, are common with girls who try to create a special identity among 
their peers. Sharon was a diligent student, and we can see her self-control and obedi¬ 
ence confirmed by the regularity of the two rows of stars at the top of her Star-Wave- 
Test (Figure 18b) and the even distribution of the windows just below. 

The frequency of left-slanted printing among the girls implies a need for con¬ 
formity which is accentuated with the use of stylized letters. Since many of the left- 
slanted printscripts have full, rounded middle zones with an emphasis on arcades, it 
may also imply a culturally egocentric orientation among them. 

For one of the classes, two tests were given, one at the beginning and one at 
the end of the school term. By the end of the term, eight students changed their writ¬ 
ing preference, that is from print to cursive or from cursive to print. For many ten and 
eleven year old students, both writing styles are used interchangeably without a 
strongly developed preference. 

Jim, a capable student, was the only fifth grader to develop a mixed print and 
cursive script (Figure 19). It is faster and more spontaneous than his earlier printing. 
It is a creative, efficient blend of print and cursive which is individualized without 
being self-conscious. The left slant, in the more relaxed later writing, results natu¬ 
rally from Jim’s left-handed approach to the page. 

Billy’s linear printing (Figure 20a) has small, uneven letters with widely 
spaced words, and is executed with light to moderate pressure. The space between the 
words is symbolically similar to the gap between the stars and waves in the Star- 
Wave-Test (Figure 20B). It implies a gap between his emotional and intellectual expe¬ 
rience, a loneliness and sense of separation in his inner world. He is a sensitive boy, 
well-liked and very cooperative. His teacher thought he was more intelligent than his 
work showed. Unlike the girls, most of the boys who printed had linear writings, nar¬ 
rower letters with less emphasis on the middle zone. 
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Figure 18a: Sharon, F, age 10. 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES 




Figure 18b: Sharon, Star-Wave-Test and writing position. 
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Figure 19: Jim, M 

Top, age 10; Bottom, age 11 
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Billy writes with his thumb overlapping the pen. Fully half of the class pho¬ 
tographed held the pen with a significant thumb overlap causing it to be grasped in a 
fist-like grip. The pen, therefore, is controlled more with hand and wrist than with fin¬ 
ger manipulation. 

Writing in an inverted position with the pen facing into the body is not uncom¬ 
mon for lefties. But one right-handed girl, Shelly, also wrote in an inverted position 
and that is unusual (Figures 21a and 21b). 

Even in this very different hand position, she writes, like most other girls in 
her class, with a left slant, rounded forms and arcades. The symbolic image she wants 
to present is the dominant factor in this preadolescent stage when the need to con¬ 
form is so strong. There is a high degree of regularity and self-imposed order in both 
her printing and her Star-Wave-Test, reflecting her deliberate perfectionism. Shelly is 
described as a well-rounded, excellent student. 

Each printscript, has to be evaluated first according to the overriding sym¬ 
bolic message that the writer is expressing. For instance, the fifth grade girls I pre¬ 
sented here had stylistically similar rounded, left-slanted print writings despite very 
different hand, head and paper positions. There were individual differences, of course, 
but their handwritings conformed to a symbolic vision reflecting their aspirations and 
personalities. Did that guiding vision cause them to compensate for their often awk¬ 
ward positions, or did the girls maneuver the page and pen in unconventional ways 
in order to create the intended left-slanted printed image? The answer is not clear. 

Differences in a writer’s physical approach to the page and degree of manual 
dexterity can influence the appearance of the script and, therefore, alter graphologi¬ 
cal interpretation. Symbolism may guide the thrust of the writing, but the direction 
in which the muscles contract and release and the tilt of the paper can modify stroke 
quality, pressure dynamics, letter slant and continuity of movement. The distance and 
angle of the eyes from the paper influences the field of vision available to the writer 
as well as the ability to view the entire page before him. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 

As with all writing, the printer’s overall expressive focus should be evaluated 
first in order to have a framework forjudging the impact of individual graphic factors. 
The fluidity of the movement, spacial distribution and the spontaneity and sophisti¬ 
cation of letter forms are key features for determining maturity and emotional sta¬ 
bility, temperament, motivation and functional intelligence. With printing, examining 
stroke quality and assessing its vitality is particularly important to make up for the 
usual absence of connecting strokes between letters. 

It is best to evaluate printing relative to the printed school model, especially 
when examining continuity in the horizontal dimension. Air strokes can create a flow 
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Figure 20a: Billy, M, age 11 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES' 



Figure 20b: Billy, Star-Wave-Test and writing position 
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Figure 21a: Shelly, F, age 10 
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A STARRY SKY OVER OCEAN WAVES 




Figure 21b: Shelly, Star-Wave-Test and writing position 
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between letters and words, providing a rhythmic connection even when the pen is not 
touching the page. 

Consider why a writer prints. Many printscripts are left-trended and inhibit 
spontaneous release; others do not. Is printing a rejection of cursive writing at an 
early age? Does it represent a retreat to an even earlier emotional state? Is printing 
an emphasis on independence or a reaction against authority? Does printing allow a 
writer to separate his emotions from his rational intellect, and what does that imply 
about his ability to relate? The answers will depend on the printscript. 

At one time, printing was thought to hide the essence of the personality and, 
therefore, should not be analyzed. The decision to print is still often equated with a 
desire to hide the truth. We should resist coming to such patent conclusions. The beau¬ 
ty of graphology as a diagnostic technique is its ability to interpret the individualized 
patterns of a personality. Each printed writing is unique and cannot be explained by 
generalities; nor should it be ignored as a valid expression of personality. 
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